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Arabia is popularly known to- 
day as a wind-swept, arid coun- 
try. But, in the era 950 to 
115 B.c., Arabia occupied a 
strategically important position 
with rich trade routes crossing 
the country from India to 
Egypt. 

Along these routes, there 
arose great cities that became 
prosperous centers of trade and 


agriculture. With extensive ir- Inscription stone commonly used during great 
so : era of Arabia. Recovered from Hajar ben humeid. 
rigation systems, the fertile land 


From the collection of the Carnegie Museum. 
produced valuable spices and 


other crops such as rice, corn, herbs, dates, pomegranates and figs. Mineral 
deposits of gold, silver and copper were in abundance, further contributing to 
the riches of Arabia. 

As prosperity flourished, Arabian Kings of the 7th and 8th centuries B.c. 
issued gold, silver and copper coins to meet the growing economic needs of their 
people. The value of this currency was limited to the particular kingdom in 
which it was issued as there was no basic standard of value. 

History shows again how coins are introduced to meet the commercial needs 
of a country. As more complex economic levels are reached, civilizations require 
comparable growth in financial methods to implement their economic 
prosperity. 
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is probably unique in the world. 
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Calendar for Autumn 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 


Lieutenant General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of 
Staff of United States Army, will speak at the fifty- 
sixth celebration of Founder-Patrons Day at Carnegie 
Institute the evening of October 16, in Music Hall. 
Members of Carnegie Institute Society and their 
friends will be invited. 

Six awards in the 1952 PirrspurGH INTERNATIONAL 
Exnisition or ConTEMPORARY PaiNTING will be an- 
nounced during the program, and the four visiting 
jury members will attend. A preview of the Exuisi- 
TION will conclude the celebration. 


1952 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


Approximately three hundred oils painted within 
the oe five years by artists in some twenty different 
countries and personally selected by Gordon Bailey 
Washburn, director of fine arts, will be exhibited in 
the second- and third-floor galleries at Carnegie In- 
stitute from October 17 through December 14, with 
invitation preview the evening of October 16. 


THE STORY OF MODERN PAINTING 


During the period of the 1952 INTERNaTIONaL, Mr. 
Washburn will give three illustrated talks on succes- 
sive Thursday afternoons on ‘The Story of Modern 
Painting.” 

The series will be sponsored by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, of which Mrs. Edwin F. Sheetz is president, 
and admission will be free. 

The talks will be given in Lecture Hall at 4:00 p.m., 
on November 6, 13, and 20. 


SURVEY OF CUT GLASS 


More than two hundred pieces of cut glass dating 
from ancient Rome to present-day Pittsburgh con- 
tinue on display through September 14 in Gallery I, 
third floor. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


Several interesting groups of objets d'art from the 
recent Byers gifts, Heinz, Dupuy, and other collec- 
tions, may be seen in the balcony hallway of the Hall 
of Sculpture. 


ON THE BALCONY 


A selection from the Brooklyn Museum Sixtn Na- 
TIONAL Print ANNUAL will be shown from October 6 
through November 30. 

Contemporary drawings from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute collection are displayed through September 28. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 


Marshall Bidwell will celebrate his twentieth an- 
niversary as organist and director of music at the 
Institute with a special program on Sunday, October 
5, at the opening recital of his season in Music Hall. 

These organ interludes are presented for the pleasure 
of the public each Sunday throughout the winter for 
the hour beginning at four o'clock, under sponsorship 
of the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


STORY HOUR 


For boys and girls of school age, there is story- 
telling each Saturday at the Library at 2:00 p.m. 


TUESDAY EVENINGS, THIS YEAR 

The Society Intusrratep Lecture Serigs will begin 
October 21, when Commander Donald B. MacMillan 
will present ‘Far North With MacMillan.’’ The 
series of travel talks and discussions of art and music 
will continue throughout the winter. 

Two showings - the films are planned for each 
Tuesday evening, to better accommodate the en- 
thusiastic throngs of Society members who attend: 
the early, at 6:30 o'clock, and the later, about 8:30. 
Admission is by Society membership card only. 


ART, CRAFT, AND NATURE CLASSES 
The twelve-week fall term of classes in the arts, 
crafts, and nature study, will begin on October 1, 
with registration September 26, 27, and 28. Reduced 
tuition rates are available to members of Carnegie 
Institute Society. (See page 239) 


CHILDREN’S ART CLASSES 

Saturday, September 13, is opening date for the 
Saturday classes for boys and girls who show marked 
ability in art, selected by their schools. The Tam 
O’Shanters, ten- to twelve-year-olds, come for draw- 
ing at 10:00 a.m.; the Palettes, thirteen- to fifteen- 
year-olds, come for painting at 9:00 a.m.; and the 
second group of Palettes, thirteen- to fifteen-year-old 
newcomers, come for sketching and painting at 
2:00 P.M. 

Registration in the Creative Art class for children 
of Carnegie Institute Society members will be held 
September 20 from 9:00 a.m. to Noon. The class will 
start October 4 at 10:00 a.m. A fee is charged. 


FLOWER CLOSE-UPS 
An exhibition of photographs showing flowers in 
all stages of development from bud to full bloom will 
be on display at + Museum during the month of 
—— This is the third in a continuing series of 
exhibitions prepared by the Pittsburgh Photographic 
Library at the eieeraier of Pittsburgh, sponsored by 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette and exhibited by the Mu- 
seum in a room rehabilitated for this purpose through 

the generosity of Edgar J. Kaufmann. 


BOOK MOBILE 

A completely equipped library on wheels has been 
given to Carnegie faeor by the Pittsburgh Founda- 
tion, Wherrett Memorial Fund. This bookmobile 
with its fresh and varied collection of twenty-four 
hundred books, and the assistance of an experienced 
librarian, will bring additional library service to a 
number of communities, beginning September 4. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 

Plans are moving ahead for the first Prrrssurcu 
INTERNATIONAL CONTEMPORARY Music Festiva, to 
be held November 24 to 30, presenting works by the 
fifty composers of all nations selected as ‘‘most sig- 
nificant’’ during the second quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Financed by The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, the Festival is being sponsored 
jointly by Carnegie Institute and Pennsylvania Col- 


lege for Women, with most of the programs in Music 
Hall. 





With this issue of CARNEGIE MaGazinE the 1952-53 sea- 
son at Carnegie Institute officially opens. During the 
summer months many of the members of our Museum 
staff have been in the field in quest of information and 
material to enlarge our valuable scientific collections 
and improve our exhibition halls. In furtherance of this 
latter program, a new and permanent exhibition will be 
opened this autumn, on the third floor of the Museum, 

rtraying the ancient cultures of the people of the Near 
er: with special emphasis on their legacy to modern 
western civilization. This exhibition should be of major 
importance to our instructors in teaching the regularly scheduled school 
classes visiting the Museum, as well as of unusual appeal to adults and casual 
visitors to the Museum. 


Since about January 1 our Director of Fine Arts has been in Canada, 
Mexico, and the important countries of Europe, as well as various parts of 
the United States, assembling paintings for this year’s Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary Painting, which will open in our gal- 
leries on October 16 and continue through December 14. 


Hobby classes for adults in painting, drawing, nature studies, metal and 
clay working, and allied subjects, which have grown so encouragingly in 


the past several years, will again be available and are fully described in 
this issue. 


Special exhibits in the Fine Arts and Museum Departments are being 
planned and will be announced from time to time throughout the year. The 


popular organ recitals on Sunday afternoon in the Music Hall will be con- 
tinued. 


We wish to express to the members of the Carnegie Institute Society our 
sincere appreciation for their continued a throughout the past year 
and our gratitude to those who have assisted us by procuring new members 
and by increasing their own contributions. The future usefulness of Carnegie 
Institute to our community is vitally dependent on such support from our 
members and other friends. Evidence of the interest of our community and 
the willingness of our citizens to help support Carnegie Institute has always 
been and will continue to be an essential factor in our ability to secure fi- 
nancial assistance from philanthropic foundations, to whom we can all ‘be 
grateful for substantial contributions over the past several years. Your con- 
tinued and increased support is urgently solicited. 


Information about the Society may be procured by telephone—MAyflower 
1-7300, or by letter—4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13. 


forse td Carmel 


PRESIDENT 








THIS YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 


Gorpon Baitey WasHBURN 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


Tue fruits of a seven-month 
search for the finest pic- 
tures of current production 
on the European and 
American continents will 
be shown in the 1952 Pitts- 
burgh International Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary Painting at Car- 
negie Institute. A preview will be held the 
evening of Thursday, October 16, after 
Founder-Patrons Day exercises in Music 
Hall, at which the prize awards will be 
announced, and the exhibit will continue 
through December 14. This will be the 
second International to be financed by a 
grant from The A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust, and the first to be 
personally assembled by the present di- 
rector of fine arts. Through the generosity 
of the same foundation, the collection will 
move to San Francisco, where it will go 
on display in the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor the month of February. 

The 1952 show will include paintings 
from some twenty-four countries, several 
of which have not recently or ever before 
been represented. In addition to one hun- 
dred and forty-three Euro- 
pean and one hundred and 
fourteen American works, 
paintings from Israel, 
Japan, Australia, Canada, 
Mexico, South America, 
Haiti, and Cuba will 
bring the total to ap- 
proximately three hun- 
dred. A separate hang- 
ing will be arranged for 
the pictures sent from 
Japan and Australia, the 
only paintings in the 
Pittsburgh International 
not personally chosen by 
the director during the 
current year. 

Each picture in the 1952 
Pittsburgh International 
must have been painted 
within the last five years 
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to compete for the prizes, which will 
total more than five thousand dollars. This 
rule insures that the exhibition will repre- 
sent the current state of painting as re- 
viewed by the director of fine arts. The 
director, alone, invites the pictures, which 
are judged for prizes by a special jury 
brought to Pittsburgh just before the open- 
ing. (See page 228). Their initial task will 
be to award the First Prize, amounting to 
$2,000, an award which has been of im- 
mense public interest since these Inter- 
nationals were first held, fifty-six years ago. 

Since this is the first International after 
the retirement of Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
a difference of emphasis may naturally be 
expected in the Pittsburgh International, 
for no two selectors look at things in the 
same light where paintings are concerned. 
My aim has not been to provide a repre- 
sentative survey of all the current schools 
of painting, though this is a most valid 
approach. I have chosen, instead, only 
those pictures that have seemed to me 
most expressive of the time in which we 
live, as reflected in the work of our most 
creative artists. It has been inevitable, I 





NAUGHTY BOYS sy Taro Oxamoro (Japanese ) 


suppose, that I should 
have found contem- 
poraneity, intensity, 
and vision in their 
strongest concen- 
tration among the 
younger painters. The 
exhibition will, 
therefore, tend to 
describe new trends 
and tendencies. For 
the most part, the 
1952 International 
will give the im- 
pression of looking 
forward into the 
future. But it will 
actually be of its own 
time, the year 1952. 

Yet academicism 
lurks everywhere, 
threatening even the 
work of the sturdiest 
individualists. It results from the imita- 
tion of artistic success, whether of some- 
one else’s work or one’s own. It is far 
more popular than original creation, since 
the latter is necessarily disturbing and we 
do not like to be disturbed by new views 
of reality. I greatly hope that all of us will 
find some of this sort of disturbance in the 
forthcoming Pittsburgh International. But 
mere disturbance is not necessarily a proof 
of the presence of talent or genius, and it 
will remain a problem for the visitor to 
distinguish between that discomfiture 
which is our first and natural reaction to 
genuine vision, and that which is aroused 
by the unsuccessful or the unfamiliar. 

I myself have resisted with all my heart 
the development of art into a greater and 
greater abstraction of forms. On this 
score, I am making some considerable 
readjustment both of feeling and of judg- 
ment. There is sterile abstraction, needless 
to say, in every country in the highly 
urbanized world of our time, since cities, 
like deserts, divorce us from the living 
spirit of nature. This is an arid art, of engi- 
neered constructions and mechanistic bal- 
ances. But there is also creative abstrac- 
tion, and it is increasingly clear to me from 
my recent travels that the most talented 
painters of our day are the so-called ‘‘ab- 
stract painters.” 

In France, the leading figures—as yet 





THE BATH sy Hersert KatzMan (American) 


hardly known in America—include Ma- 
nessier, Singier, and Bazaine, to mention 
but three. In Italy we find such outstand- 
ing figures as Sironi, Pirandello (son of the 
playwright), Cremonini, and Corpora. In 
The Netherlands is a newly emerging group 
including Ouborg, Appel, and Brands, and 
from Belgium, Collignon, Van Lint, and 
Bertrand. The Germans have found a new 
strength and equilibrium within the last 
few years, and such painters as Hans 
Jaenisch, Fritz Winter, and Heinz Trokes 
may well become known in America. 
Spain, like Austria, clings to the past, but 
the Catalonians—who gave us Picasso, 
Miro, and Dali—now offer Tapies-Puig 
and Garcia Vilella, two very promising 
youngsters. There is, perhaps, little that is 
blindingly new from England, although 
I found two women painters, Stella Steyn 
and Kit Lewis, worthy of choice. I have 
included works by a number of women 
from other countries as well. Two of the 
best of these are of the School of Paris, 
Vieira Da Silva and Vera Pagava, of Portu- 
guese and Georgian origins respectively. 
People have often asked me whether art 
in general is in a flourishing state in 
Europe, while Europeans are equally 
curious about the quality of our American 
art. I continue to share the opinion of 
those who hold that twentieth-century 
art, both in Europe and America, has 
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seriously suffered from the extreme indi- 
vidualism which characterizes our age. 
We, of the twentieth century, are a frag- 
mented and personally isolated lot. 
Whether, among us, there may chance to 
be self-sufficient masters of the highest 
genius cannot be known until a later date. 
However, I personally find myself more 
sanguine about the artistic situation in 
Europe than I have felt in many years. The 
spirit of mere revolt and protest, of pro- 
found irritability perhaps, which has 
animated much twentieth-century work 
seems to be waning. Exasperation with 
human systems still sounds in the tones 
and forms of such an artist as Dubuffet, but 
it is not a general inspiration. 

A new ease and assurance, a new ma- 
turity of vision, is apparent, particularly 
in the work of those artists still in their 
twenties, a post-war generation. These 
accept the need to face and express the 
nature of the revolutionary world into 
which they have fallen, 
a world already enter- 
ing into its second half 
century. They have 
the urge and faith 
to come to grips with 
it and actually to en- 
joy it, without cyni- 
cism or morbidity. 
The desperation, it is 
significant to notice, 
which animated Dada- 
ists and Surrealists is 
largely gone. I was 
conscious of this new 
directness and light- 
ness of touch, notably 
in those countries 
which are within the 
orbit of the School of 
Paris, in Holland and 
Belgium particularly. 
But in Paris itself the 
young are less easily 
seen. The French, as 
someone has said, re- 
vere actual age, and 
would rather adore 
Mistinguet at seventy 
than at seventeen. 

Concerning Ameri- 
can art, we all know 
that a new intensity 





VIOLINIST sy Enrique CiimMent ( Mexican ) 
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of effort and a new assurance have ap- 
peared in it. Here too the best talents are 
working with highly abstracted forms, 
and dealers have no difficulty in offering 
their work to their clients. Except for 
‘‘magic realism’’ or illusionistic painting, 
it is unusual to see the old naturalistic 
idioms either on the market or in museum 
exhibitions. Naturalism is out, and the sky 
is the limit so far as non-figurative art is 
concerned. It should be clear from this 
state of affairs that ‘‘abstraction’’ is not 
an arbitrary mode of art, taken up only 
to offend conservatives or to amaze the 
public, but rather that it is the natural 
language of our century, and that any 
other form of artistic communication may 
actually be contrary to the compulsions of 
the age itself, whose strong currents can- 
not be stayed. It represents, in all proba- 
bility, a historical need fulfilling itself. 

In America, whether in science or in 
art, we are perhaps less notable as pioneers 
than as exploiters. Our 
art, like our science, is 
usually * ‘applied.”” We 
love decorative appli- 
cations of old prin- 
ciples, preferring 
surface excitement 
to work in depth, as 
is constantly revealed 
in our favorite Ameri- 
can exclamation: 
“How exciting!’’ Yet, 
in spite of this apti- 
tude for easy amuse- 
ment, there is now a 
sense of serious achieve- 
ment in the air—or, 
at least, of the promise 
of achievement 
which exhilarates 
Many current viewers 
of the artistic scene. 
Interest in the im- 
mediate outcome of 
this hope is keen, and 
exhibitions are studied 
with an enthusiasm 
which is contagious. 
All this is immensely 
to the good, since no 
art can flourish with- 
out an attentive audi- 
ence of some sort. We 





THE WIND THAT BLEW THE SKY AWAY sy HELEN LUNDEBERG (American) 


are multitudinously engaged with canvas 
and paint, many eactae of us, and we 
hurry about to see what others are doing 
and achieving. There is a new breeze and a 
quickening of the spirit in American art 
which promises something. And we do 
not want to miss knowing when and 
where it may bear fruit—and of what 
nature it will be. 

How international is art today? Cer- 
tainly there are few opportunities to survey 
the international scene in its artistic as- 
pects. Only in three places, at Venice in 
Italy, at Sao Paolo in Brazil (for the first 
time, last year), and at Pittsburgh in the 
United States is it possible to see a cross 
section of international art. Probably 
there never was a time when nationalism 
was more emphatic than today, and most 
noticeably in countries which feel the 
greatest insecurity, such as Austria. The 
largest part of Austrian painting nostal- 
gically deals with Austrian scenery or 
peasant life, rendered in sentimental terms. 

I was depressed, as I traveled, to see how 
few countries take an interest in each 
other's contemporary art. American art is 
almost unknown in Europe. But so too is 
recent German art in Paris, French art in 
Oslo, or English in Rome. In The Nether- 
lands the people of Amsterdam know little 
of painters at The Hague, only a few 


miles away. There is, besides, very little 
international collecting, anywhere. With 
this in mind, it will be interesting to see 
how the Pittsburgh International looks 
when it is finally installed. For the first 
time in many years the show will itself be 
hung internationally, the pictures from the 
various countries mixed together rather 
than separated into national sections. Will] 
national characteristics be evident? I think 
that the German pictures will always be 
identifiable, as well as most of the Scandi- 
navian ones. For the rest, there will be 
curious uncertainties for the inquiring 
mind. Abstraction may be seen to have a 
somewhat leveling effect, at least for the 
inexperienced visitors. 

What, we have been asked, of the older 
generation of French painters? Picasso is 
still going strong, as we know, anticipat- 
ing every conceivable move that may be 
imagined, and leaving in his masterful 
wake a devastation of tossed followers. 
Braque ages, and his last exhibition, 
though beautiful in passages, only re- 
minds of his stronger years. So too does 
the latest work of Dugy and Rouault, both 
of whom are Liaeiien ia Europe this year 
with large retrospectives. Matisse stopped 
painting five years ago when he became 
preoccupied with the chapel at Vence and 
with his pasted paper decorations. Of the 
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Outstanding among the glass products developed in the past 


decade is the amazing glass known as Solex. 


This beautiful, transparent glass possesses the almost magic- 


like properties of reducing the sun’s heat and glare. 


Because of special formulation and manufacturing techniques, 
Solex keeps interiors 10 to 20 degrees cooler, provides improved 


vision, and wards off the sun’s material-damaging ultraviolet rays. 
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many fields. In automotive glazing, Solex assures better vision, 
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working more comfortable and reduces the effects of ultraviolet rays 


on curtains, furniture and other articles. 


Truly Solex, an amazing glass product of “Pittsburgh’”’ re- 
search, has partially harnessed the heat and glare of the sun for your 


added comfort and safety. 
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THE STABLE sy Micuet Vii1A (Spanish) 


‘grand old men of art’’ of this generation, 
only Jacques Villon will be shown in the 
forthcoming exhibit. Villon, who won 
first prize in 1950, will be represented by a 
magnificent self-portrait. Jean Bazaine, 
another prize winner of that last exhibi- 
tion, will be seen in two canvases. 

The Pittsburgh International is a kind 
of “‘personal anthology, "’ to use the title 
of an English radio program. It is like a 
book of poetry, chosen by a single editor. 
And like most such ventures, the editor 
cannot but wish he could choose more 
‘‘poems’’ by each contributor, or that he 
might do it all over again in new terms, 
omitting some things and adding others. 
The field is a rich and varied one, and it 
invites much combing, much reworking, 
much contemplation. 

It was my impression in Europe that 
most artists had gained the other side of an 
era of revolt and were firmly settled within 
a period of consolidation and readjustment. 
There is much less strain in contemporary 
work than in the past, and there is even an 
emerging touch of gayety or happy relaxa- 
tion among the younger European talents 
such as with Appel, Collignon, and 
Bertrand. Perhaps the grim state of the 
world does not justify a human smile, but 
the world can hardly be the worse for it. 


Moreover, it is with smiles that the fear 
which covers our hearts with ice can be 
broken. 

In Cubism, in spite of the innate genius 
revealed by its foremost practitioners, we 
may trace the great freeze—that ice sheet 
which descended, in our time, upon the 
human spirit in its misery and insecurity. 
Am I right in thinking that I see the first 
faint evidence of a thaw? I deeply hope 
so. The first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury wasn’t concluded (nor had our First 
World War opened) when we were shown, 
in the tightening muscles of Cubism, what 
was coming. Yet already, at an earlier 
moment, Gauguin and others had felt the 
ebbing of the life spirit which informs and 
transforms all creation. His voyage, his 
touching pilgrimage into the primitive, 
his prolonged search for the fountain of 
life through a return to the aboriginal 
purity, were also a warning. 

Today we know—though to know is 
not to be able to correct—that we failed 
over the years that followed to tap the 
rich and abundant spring of instinctive or 
primordial life which had been cut off and 
frozen over. Our desperate probings into 
Freudian depths, our experiments with 
automatism, our recourse to subjective im- 

[Turn to page 231 








JURY OF 


Two Europeans and two 
Americans—an artist and a 
critic each from Europe 
and the United States— 
will comprise the jury of 
award for the 1952 Pirts- 
BURGH INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING. The 
artists are Jean Bazaine of Paris and Rico 
Lebrun of Los Angeles, and the critics, 
Eric Newton of London and James Thrall 
Soby of New York. 

Gordon Bailey Washburn, the director 
of fine arts at Carnegie Institute, who has 
assembled the exhibition, will be chairman 
of the jury, which will meet at the Insti- 
tute the week of October 12 to award the 
following prizes: First Prize, $2,000; 
Second Prize, $1,000; Third Prize, $800; 
Fourth Prize, $600; Fifth Prize, $400; and 
the Allegheny County Garden Club Prize 
of $300 for the best painting of a garden or 
flowers. The Fine Arts Committee of the 
Institute is again offering a Popular Prize 
of $200 to be awarded by the vote of visi- 
tors during the two weeks prior to the 
last week of the exhibition. 

Jean-René Bazaine, the member of the 
jury from France, first exhibited at Car- 
negie Institute in the 1950 PirrspurGcH INn- 
TERNATIONAL, when he was awarded Second 
Honorable Mention and $300 for his 
painting, Gare Maritime. Born in Paris in 
1904, he became interested in sculpture at 
an early age. However, when twenty 
years old he decided to concentrate his 
creative efforts on painting. While study- 
ing for a Master ie degree he took a 
course in the fine arts. In 1936, with a 
series of water colors, his evolution as an 
artist took on definite direction. From 
1937 to 1939 he continued his experiments 
in rhythmic canvases. Then in 1941 he 
joined the group, Young Painters of 
France, and as the theorist of the move- 
ment contributed articles on painting to 
the Nouvelle Revue Francais and Formes et 
Couleurs. During the past fifteen years the 
artist has worked from nature, while, at 
the same time, his canvases have gradually 
become ‘“‘non-figurative.’’ He has re- 
marked: ‘“‘I don’t like abstraction as a 
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‘brain-trust’ but rather as a way of going 
deeper into universal and sensible rhythms, 
as Cézanne did in his last works."’ Abstract 
art led him to decoration, and in this field 
he has made drawings for tapestries and 
designs for theater sets and costumes. 

Bazaine was represented at the SaLon 
DEs TUILLERIES from 1930, the SaLon p’ Av- 
TOMNE in 1931, the SaLon bes INDEPEN- 
DANTs in 1932 and 1945 and in exhibitions 
abroad. His work was first exhibited in 
this country at the Louis Carté Gallery in 
New York in the show known as ApvaANc- 
ING Frencu Art. In writing about it, Jean 
Cassou commented: “‘As abstract as these 
works are, they remain based on feeling 
and mood and hence are essentially hu- 
manistic and poetic. In Bazaine this enig- 
matic language has a strange power of 
evocation and suggestion, realized by 
masterly color.’’ In addition to the Honor- 
able Mention at Carnegie, Jean Bazaine in 
1938 was awarded the Grand Prix Bru- 
menthal. He is the author of the book, 
Notes sur la Peinture d’ Aujourd' hui, which 
has been translated into several languages. 

In April of this year a signal honor and 
a fitting tribute to his brilliant career as an 
artist was bestowed upon the second mem- 
ber of the jury, Rico Lebrun. He received 
the 1952 Award of Merit of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, carrying 
with it a prize of $1,000. This award is 
made annually for outstanding attain- 
ments by a nonmember of the Academy or 
its parent body, the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. 

Rico Lebrun was born at Naples, Italy, 
in 1900. Though a career in banking was 
planned for him, he attended night classes 
at the Naples Academy of Fine Arts, while 
pursuing his technical studies during the 
day. These courses were interrupted by 
World War I, when he served in the Italian 
Army. After his discharge from the Army 
he went to work in a stained-glass studio 
in Naples, and in 1924 he was sent to 
America to establish a branch of the studio 
at Springfield, Illinois. A year later he 
moved to New York and followed a num- 
ber of trades, at the same time keeping up 
his painting. He was finally enabled to de- 





ERIC NEWTON 


RICO LEBRUN 


vote his whole time and effort to art when 
in 1935-36 and again in 1937-38 he was 
granted Guggenheim Fellowships. 

Rico Lebrun has established himself as a 
teacher as well as a creative artist. He first 
gave courses at the Art Students League 
in New York and later at the Chouinard 
Art Institute in Los Angeles, where he has 
lived over a period of years. 

His first major work was a series of 
frescoes commissioned for the New York 
Post Office Annex by the fine arts section 
of the Public Buildings Administration. 
His paintings began to appear in national 
exhibitions, and in 1947 his Vertical Com- 
position was awarded the Norman Wait 
Harris Silver Medal and prize of $500 in 
the fifty-eighth ANNuaL American Ex- 
HIBITION at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
At the Metropolitan Museum's 1950 show, 
AMERICAN PainTING Topay, he received 
the Second Prize of $2,500 for Centurion, a 
study for his famous triptych of the 
Crucifixion. This monumental triptych, on 
which the artist worked five years, was on 
view last year at the Museum of Modern 
Art, where it was given wide critical ac- 
claim. Examples of Lebrun’s works are 
owned by the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford and the Santa Barbara Museum 
His first representation at Carnegie was in 
PAINTING IN THE UNITED sTATEs, 1945. 

When he comes to the United States this 
fall to serve on the jury of award for the 
1952 PirrspsurGH INTERNATIONAL, Eric 
Newton will not be a stranger in a strange 
land, for he is known in this country as 
well as in Canada and Europe for his lec- 
tures on art. Earlier this year he talked at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
Frick Gallery in New York City, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston, the Cleveland 
Museum, and the Atlanta Museum, and he 
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appeared before many student audiences 
and women’s organizations. He has had 
long experience lecturing for the extra- 
mural board of Cambridge University and 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
has delivered the Hermione lectures in 
Dublin, the Sydney Jones lectures at Liver- 
pool University, and addresses at the Uni- 
versities of Uppsala and Lund in Sweden 
and the National Gallery of Stockholm. 

Eric Newton was born in 1893 and re- 
ceived his education at Manchester Uni- 
versity. He began his career as artist and 
craftsman for L. Oppenheimer, Ltd., of 
Manchester, remaining there from 1913 to 
1933, with the exception of a four-year 
period in service during World War I as 
captain of a Manchester Regiment. His 
first activity as an art critic was with 
the Manchester Guardian, a position which 
he held from 1930 to 1947. For the last 
sixteen years he has been art critic to the 
Sunday edition of the London Times. He is 
also a frequent contributor to the Sunday 
edition of the New York Times. 

Mr. Newton is one of Britain's best- 
known contemporary art critics, and he is 
the author of such widely read books as 
The Artist and His Public, 1935; Master- 
pieces of Figure Painting, 1936; Christopher 
Wood, 1938; Stanley Spencer, 1947; The 
Meaning of Beauty, 1950; and a recent col- 
lection of essays from the New York Times, 
the London Times and elsewhere entitled In 
My View. He has edited the Masters of 
Painting series for the International Pub- 
lishing Company, Amsterdam, and was, 
from 1949 to 1951, president of the British 
Section of the Association Internationale 
des Critiques d'Art. 

Later on, after serving on the jury, Mr. 
Newton will return to Pittsburgh to give 

[Turn to page 238 | 





















“NOISE AND FURY”- 





1952 


Pittsburgh’s First International Contemporary Music Festival 


IRENE 


Wuize Charles Burney was 
in Venice during his fam- 
ous musical pilgrimage of 
1770, ‘‘a barge, in which 
there was an excellent band 
of music, consisting of 
violins, flutes, horns, bases, 
and a kettle-drum, with a pretty good 
tenor voice’’ stopped near the house where 
Dr. Burney was staying. The distinguished 
historian found the music made by these 
serenaders charming and observed that 
‘sometimes, however strange it may be 
thought, even noise and fury had their 
effect.’’ He meditated upon ‘‘the necessity 
of discord in the composition of music in 
parts,’" and came to the conclusion that 
the “severe laws of preparing and resolv- 
ing discord may be too much adhered to 
for great effects; . that provided the 
ear be at length made amends, there are 
few dissonances too strong for it.” 

Whether similar conclusions may be 
drawn by twentieth-century Burneys who 
journey to Pittsburgh's first International 
Contemporary Music Festival to be held 
at Carnegie Institute during Thanksgiving 
week cannot be foretold. It seems safe to 
prophesy, however, that the music which 
will be performed will be dissonant enough 
to have satisfied even Charles Burney, who 
was advanced for his age. It might well be 
that Dr. Burney would think that present- 
day composers had taken his meditations 
upon “‘the necessity of discord’’ too much 
to heart. 

At any rate, modern Burneys should be 
able to determine the “‘present state of 
music’’ in the occidental world without 
having to travel to various spots, as the 
eighteenth-century Burney had to do, to 
learn the state of music in Europe alone. 
Seventeen countries of North and South 
America and Europe will be represented on 
the programs. The composers are ones 
whose works have been played on many 
festival and other programs in Europe and 
America. The names of the fifty composers 
chosen by a poll conducted by mail follow: 





MILLEN 
Votes 

1. Hindemith, Paul Germany 44 
2. Harris, Roy United States 39 
3. Honegger, Arthur Switzerland 38 
4. Copland, Aaron United States 35 
5. Milhaud, Darius France 35 
6. Stravinsky, Igor Russia 35 
7. Bartok, Bela Hungary 33 
8. Schoenberg, Arnold Austria 33 
9. Villa-Lobos, Heitor Brazil 33 
10. Britten, Benjamin England 32 
11. Berg, Alban Austria 29 
12. Dallapiccola, Luigi Italy 28 
13. Prokofieff, Serge Russia 28 
14. Messiaen, Olivier France 26 
15. Vaughan Williams, Ralph England 26 
16. Piston, Walter United States 25 
17. Martin, Frank Switzerland 23 
18. Schuman, William United States 23 
19. Barber, Samuel United States 22 
20. Malipiero, G. Francesco Italy 22 
21. Walton, William England 22 
22. Martinu, Bohuslav Czechoslovakia 21 
23. Sessions, Roger United States 20 
24. Shostakovich, Dimitri Russia 20 
25. Chavez, Carlos Mexico 19 
26. Falla, Manuel de Spain 15 
27. Webern, Anton von Austria 13 
28. Poulenc, Francis France 12 
29. Thomson, Virgil United States 12 
30. Bloch, Ernest Switzerland ll 
31. Ravel, Maurice France 1] 
32. Casella, Alfredo Italy 10 
33. Hanson, Howard United States 10 
34. Kodaly, Zoltan Hungary 10 
35. Krenek, Ernst Austria 10 
36. Pijper, Willem Holland 10 
37. Pizzetti, Idebrando Italy 10 
38. Castro, Juan Jose Argentina 9 
39. Petrassi, Goffredo Italy 9 
40. Rawsthorne, Alan England 9 
41. Roussel, Albert France y 
42. Sibelius, Jan Finland 9 
43. Menorti, Gian Carlo United States 8 
44. Fortner, Wolfgang Germany 7 
45. Ginastera, Alberto Argentina 7 
45. Ives, Charles United States 7 
47. Orff, Carl Germany 7 
48. Szymanowski, Karol Poland 7 
49. Egk, Werner Germany 6 
50. Harrmann, Karl Amadeus Germany 6 
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The sole purpose of the poll was to 
obtain a cross section of opinion on which 
composers should be heard during the ten 
programs of the Festival. The tabulation of 
votes should not be construed to be a 
concensus of world opinion on the relative 
importance of the composers. That mis- 
conception seems to have been the cause 
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of the verbal noise and fury which greeted 
the announcement of the results of the 
balloting. Examination of the method used 
and of the replies received from the jurors 
indicates that such an interpretation has 
no basis. Members of the international jury 
were selected by Frederick Dorian, pro- 
fessor of musicology, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Walter Ducloux, director of 
music, Voice of America, United States 
State Department; Nicolas Slonimsky, 
author of Music Since 1900; and Roy Harris, 
executive director of the Festival. The 
jurors were asked to submit lists of those 
composers ‘whose works have been 
publicly recognized as the most significant 
music from their respective countries dur- 
ing the second quarter of the twentieth 
century.’ Space prevents a complete list 
of the jury members but some representa- 
tive names may be given. The 62 persons 
who responded included composers Cop- 
land, Dallapiccola, Ginastera, Malipiero, 
Menotti, Milhaud, Piston, Poniridy, Wal- 
ton; critics Eric Blom, Elwell, Franken- 
stein; musicologists Dorian, Slonimsky, 
Wellesz; and many other well-known 
musicians, for example, that famous 
teacher of composers, Nadia Boulanger. 
Many of the jurors found compilation 
of a representative list ‘without research 
or much meditation’’ difficult . Many were 
afraid they had forgotten names they 
should have remembered and would think 
of after it was too late. The replies, which 
any interested person may study in the 
music division of the Carnegie Library, 
indicate also that the request was vari- 
ously interpreted. Some members of the 
jury took the request literally and sub- 
mitted only names of composers who had 
had public recognition. Others submitted 
names which reflected their own opinions 


Miss Millen was appointed to organize and develop 
the music collection of Carnegie Library late in 1938, 
and when the music division of the reference depart- 
ment was established the following year, was named 
head. The division plays a unique part in musical 
activities in Pittsburgh and the surrounding area 
through its informational resources, its large collec- 
tion of books on musical subjects and scores, and its 
steadily growing phonograph record library. 

Miss Millen ss ed music privately and at Carnegie 


Institute of Technology, then took her bachelor’s 
degree at University of Pittsburgh and her master’s 
at Carnegie Library School, and has done graduate 
work in music library administration at Columbia. 
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as to composers who should be represented 
on the Festival programs. Mlle. Boulanger 
asked: ‘*Do you mean the undisputed great 
masters or the maybe coming ones’’? One 
juror pointed out that composers who 
were publicly recognized were not neces- 
sarily those who had made the most sig- 
nificant contributions. Several did not feel 
qualified to judge music of composers of 
other countries and gave names only of 
composers in their own countries. A few 
composers unabashedly voted for them- 
selves. 

Despite the lack of unanimity of in- 
terpretation of the request (and of opinion 
—336 composers’ names were submitted ), 
the results of the balloting insure a stimu- 
lating Festival. Details of the program 
were not settled at the time this article was 
written, but among the elected composers 
are representatives of all twentieth-century 
experiments, idioms, and techniques. Al- 
though there are mild as well as wild 
modernists among the first fifty composers 
—and, in many cases, wild and mild music 
among the works of an individual com- 
poser—‘‘noise and fury’’ may prevail. 
Whether or not listeners agree with Dr. 
Burney that discord is ‘‘as much the es- 
sence of music, as shade is of painting,” 
their comments as they leave Pittsburgh's 
first International Contemporary Music 
Festival should be interesting. 


THIS YEAR’S INTERNATIONAL 


[Continued from page 227 | 


provisations or the strict mysteries of the 
Golden Section—all our essays into in- 
fantilism, paranoia, and primitivism were 
to no avail. We had lost our green thumbs, 
and nothing would grow. Nothing would 
come to leaf and flower, or to perfect and 
full fruition. We could put things together, 
but they would not stick. They opposed 
integration, though we were smart ana- 
lysts. They refused life itself, denying all 
our will and our power to thrust it into 
them. 

Is this life-spirit now going to be tapped 
again in our time? Until it is, what we 
make will remain but half-born, half- 
emergent. The spark will not pass, nor the 
image rise on its own feet like a new Adam. 
This is not a subject for prophecy, but for 


hope. 








Reporting on CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


September 1952 marks our entry into the sixth year of the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety. For the benefit of our loyal and generous members, as well as the many uninitiated 
whom we will welcome to membership during the current season, a brief report on and 
description of the Society is here offered. 

We feel that the conception of Society membership meaning only a ticket to the 
lecture series, or a member’s rate for the adult classes in art, crafts, and nature, is unfair 
to the member. True, these are major privileges enjoyed by members, but be assured 
that your membership means much more than that to Carnegie Institute—and should 
to you as well. We hope this discussion will explain why. 


9t cs YOUR Gedltural Center 


As most Pittsburghers by this time are aware, Carnegie Institute is directly de- 
pendent upon contributions of its patrons and friends for aid in meeting the inflated 
costs of operation, maintenance, and improvement. Naturally, the cost of providing 
membership privileges such as the lecture series is largely covered by membership fees; 
but with each new member who joins, we are able to designate more and more member- 
ship dollars to the improvement of the basic properties and accoutrements of this cul- 
tural center. This should bring a real sense of pride to members, since they thereby 
become sponsors of a great variety of cultural services that benefit the entire Pittsburgh 
community. 

At present the Society enjoys the largest enrollment in its history. More than 
3,000 current members, ranging from Associate Members ($10 per year) to Sponsors 
($1,000 and over), contribute a proximately $50,000 per year to the Institute. Indeed, 
the community owes a debt oF gratitude to these contributors for the many oppor- 
tunities their gifts make for all the people. 


WMany Privileges for Members 


Aside from this altruistic gratification, members find that the privileges of mem- 
bership are well worth while. These features are offered exclusively to members: 


@ The Society Illustrated Lecture Series featuring @ Invitations to previews of major exhibitions in 
color film tours of places, peoples, art and nature Museum and Fine Arts galleries. 


in all parts of the world. zh 
P @ Invitations to annual Founder-Patrons Day, a 


traditional celebration that is recognized na- 
tionally. This year (1952) this event features 
the opening of the famed Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary Painting. 


@ Subscription to Carnegie Magazine, containing 
schedules of current activities at the Institute as 
well as articles by the community's leaders in 
the arts, sciences, and civic affairs. 

@ Privilege of enrolling children of seven to nine 

@ Reduced tuition rates for adult classes in art, years in special art class for members’ children, 
crafts, and nature. on limited basis. 


wen Tuuitation 


To those who are not already members of Carnegie Institute Society, we urge you 
to consider the many advantages involved. The elevating sense of civic pride that 
belongs to the member; his enjoyment of the popular lecture series and other privileges 
that bring him into the stimulating influences of a jeading cultural center; the invaluable 
aid he extends to this center, in moral and financial support, at a time of its urgent need. 

How much should one give? To simplify your choice, a variety of memberships are 
available. We urge you to send in your application now in time for the current sea- 
son's activities, making as substantial a contribution as you feel your situation war- 
rants. Membership contributions are deductible for federal income tax purposes. 
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MOONLIGHT IN THE SOUTH SEAS—ESCAPE TO FIJI ON A TUESDAY EVENING 





SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED LECTURE SERIES 


1. FAR NORTH WITH MacMILLAN 
October 21—Donatp B. MacMiLLtan 


Veteran of forty-one years of Arctic exploration, 
Commander MacMillan will show his newest color 
film, taken on his recent twenty-eighth expedition to 
the Far North. He served as assistant to Admiral 
Peary on his memorable North Pole expedition, and 
since then has become the leading authority on the 
Arctic, its people and wildlife. He built and main- 
tains the MacMillan-Moravian Eskimo School at 
Nain, Labrador, at present accommodating seventy 
Eskimo children. 


2. ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 
October 23—Ropert Friars 

The Friars magic is with us again, this time leading 
us through the enchanted past and vital present of 
England and Scotland. Places hallowed by memories 
of Shakespeare, Chaucer, Scott, Burns . . . the Na- 
tional Gallery, British Museum, Madame Tussauds 
Waxworks . . . London's Piccadilly Circus, West- 
minster Abbey, Tower of London . . . the changing 
of the guard at Buckingham Palace... the ivy 
halls of Oxford and Cambridge Universities .. . 
Scotland, with bagpipes skirling and tartans flashing 
... St. Andrews, the shrine of gold... Loch 
Lomond and the Highlands—these are a few of the 
highlights from Friars’ latest travel film masterpiece. 


3. HIGHLIGHTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
October 29—Gorpon BatLtey WaAsHBURN 


(This lecture is on Wednesday evening and will be given 
only once, at 8:15 o'clock. Open to the public.) 

The Director of Fine Arts has spent the first half 
of this year selecting paintings on this continent and 
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abroad to hang in the world-renowned PittspurGH 
INTERNATIONAL ExHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINT- 
1NG. His will be a most engrossing and authoritative 
discussion, both from the standpoint of current trends 
in the art world and from his analysis of the paintings 
chosen for the exhibition. 


4. REALM OF THE WILD 
November 11—A. Tyter Huy 


An American wild-game camera hunt produced this 
color film which Mr. Hull spent two years making. 
It includes a brilliant sequence filmed under Florida 
waters, as well as birds, fish, and game animals of 
the area extending from the Midwest to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Hull is a veteran of more than three hun- 
dred photographic flying raids over occupied Chinese 
cities during World War II, and now serves as motion- 
picture consultant to the Department of Defense. 

(Harmony Dairy Company, sponsors) 


5. ATOMIC ENERGY—THRESHOLD OF 
THE FUTURE 
November 18—Joun D. Craic 


This most timely picture interprets with unprece- 
dented clarity the meaning of the atomic age to 
mankind. Colonel Craig, author, soldier, and ex- 
plorer, was in charge of the air-borne motion-picture 
unit that filmed the Bikini atom-bomb tests. His 
color film shows this momentous event, as well as 
the first blast in New Mexico and the Nagasaki bomb- 
ing. Through clever animated drawings the film de- 
scribes atomic fission and the potential benefits of 
atomic energy. 

(Eierman Cadillac Company, sponsors) 





CAMEL TROOPS IN THE ALGERIAN DESERT 


6. A CRITIC'S REFLECTIONS ON THE 
1952 INTERNATIONAL 


November 19—Eric NEwTon 


(This lecture is on Wednesday evening in Lecture Hall 
and will be given once, at 8:15 o'clock. The public is 
invited to attend. 


The Society membership will enjoy a rare treat 
when Eric Newton, famed English art lecturer, 
author, educator, and critic for the London Sunday 
Times, comes to Pittsburgh for the 1952 PrrrssurGcH 
INTERNATIONAL. A member of the jury of awards this 
year, Mr. Newton combines a wide and discriminat- 
ing knowledge of art with the power of clear and 
vivid expression. His lectures at England's noted uni- 
versities, on the continent, and in America have 
borne this out. 


7. EXPLORING PANAMA’S UNKNOWN 


NORTH COAST 
December 2—M. W. StirL1nc 


Here is an opportunity to go along on an expedi- 
tion to an interesting country in search of thousand- 
year-old evidences of human culture. Travel with Dr. 
Stirling's party (he is director of American ethnology 
at the Smithsonian Institution) through Panama's 
rain forests to the ruins of highly developed pre- 
historic civilizations; be the first to see artefacts col- 
lected on such an expedition; make short visits in 
Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, and Costa Rica. 


8. MYSTERIES OF THE PIPES 
December 9—MarsHat Brpwe_i 


(This program will be performed only once, at 8:15 P.M. 
The public is invited.) 


Combining illustrated slides with commentary and 
demonstration, Dr. Bidwell, organist and director of 
music at Carnegie Institute for the past twenty years, 
will take his audience on an interesting journey into 
the past of the organ, its development, its various 
sounds, the mysteries it holds for most of us. He will 
discuss and demonstrate the unusual features of the 
Music Hall organ, one of the world’s finest. 





9. THE FABULOUS MIDDLE EAST 
January 6—Joun H. Fursay 


No one is better able to take an audience on a pic- 
ture tour of the Arab world of yesterday and today 
than Dr. Furbay, educator, explorer, and lecturer- 
cameraman on the international scene. Consider the 
thrill of such a trip through Damascus, oldest in- 
habited city on earth... the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley, cradle of the human race, probably the bibli- 
cal Garden of Eden and area of the great flood. . . 
Ur of the Chaldees, home of Abraham and Sarah. . . 
ruins of ancient Babylon, rich in biblical names such 
as Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Daniel . . . exotic 
Bagdad, where East meets West in the market place. 





STONE BALLS OF MYSTERY IN COSTA RICA 


10. CANOE COUNTRY 
January 13—Mort Devusinc 

The Society audience is going to enjoy this color- 
film trip into the wilderness of central Ontario with 
the lecturer-photographer who has taken high awards 
for his Walt Disney film work. Portaging deep into 
Chippewa Indian country, we see drumming ruffed 
grouse, fighting walleyed pike, feeding moose, 
Indians building birchbark canoes—all against the 
background of Canada’s deep woods. 


11. ARGENTINA 
January 20—Nicot SmitH 
As usual, Nicol Smith will tell a fascinating story 
this time of the land of the Pampas, snow-capped 
Andes, fern forests, and giant Patagonians of the past. 
His newest color film, completed this year, will give 
the Society audience a comprehensive picture of this 
country which is so much a part of the world politi- 
cal scene—its large cities, its huge Estancias (cattle 
and wheat area), its interesting people, the great 
scenic beauty of its waterfalls, lakes, mountains, and 
jungles. 
(Swindell-Dressler Corporation, sponsors) 


12. TWO TICKETS TO TIMBUCTOO 
January 27—Kennetu RICHTER 
In this refreshing presentation Mr. and Mrs. 
Richter take an adventurous trip such as most of us 
have sometime longed to do. They start from Algiers 
in a station wagon and successfully complete an 
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Sfor Your Attention 


For convenience and pleasure of Society members, Carnegie Institute has arranged 
for two performances of each travel film lecture on Tuesday evenings—one at 6:30 and 
the other about 8:30. Each membership card admits two persons to either presentation, 
but the card may not be used more than once on the same date. 

We also call your attention to the generous sponsorship of several lectures in the 
current series by Pittsburgh business firms, institutions, and individuals. These friends 
of the Institute are here identified with the lectures their gifts have provided. 

Starting the week of October 19, the Carnegie Institute Cafeteria will serve dinner 
on Tuesday from 4:45 p.m. and on Thursday from 5:00 p.m. 





eleven-thousand-mile trek, including three thousand 
miles of Sahara sand in 125° heat, to Timbuctoo, the 
most remote city in the world, crumbling capital of a 
black emperor's domain. There are thrills aplenty as 
they meet Bedouin Arabs, camel caravans, unguarded 
prisoners building roads; visit Beau Gests outposts, the 
Seven Sacred Cities of Mzab. 





SWAZI WARRIOR WEARING AN OXTAIL CAPE 


13. JUNGLE FAMILY 
February 3—Sasua S1EMEL 


This is the story of the Brazilian *‘Tiger Man’’— 
so named by his native neighbors—and his family 
life in a jungle home. Sasha Siemel, the father, whom 
the Society audience will remember from an earlier 
appearance here, is seen to bring down a vicious tiger 
with a homemade spear; Mrs. Siemel kills a mountain 
lion with bow and arrow; their daughters precipitate 
a dramatic search by losing themselves in the jungle. 
These and many other sequences covering the Siemels’ 
nine years of jungle life make ‘‘Jungle Family’’ an 
unforgettable color-film lecture. 


14. SOLO SAFARI TO SOUTH AFRICA 


February 10—Mutprep Capron 


Traveling alone in her station-wagon home, Miss 
Capron, noted photographer and lecturer, takes 
us on a nine-month, twenty-four-thousand-mile tour 
of South Africa’s native territories and colorful mod- 
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ern cities. Her camera captures on color film the min- 
ing of gold at Johannesburg, game reserves, native 
tribal customs and ceremonies, rare scenes of diamond 
mining, the beautiful native flowers and African land- 
scape—in short, a realistic and intimate picture of 
this land below the equator. 


15. GAME BIRDS AND BIG GAME 
February 17—CievELAND GRANT 


For three successive springs, Cleve and Ruth Grant 
have been invited to film birds and animals in the 
National Wildlife Refuge, a hundred-thousand-acre 
area in North Dakota. According to Mr. Grant, who 
has been photographing birds and animals for twenty- 
five years, this is the finest wildlife film he has ever 
made. Also included are rare studies of big game in 
" Canadian Rockies and Montana. 

onsor, Miss Anne Semple as a memorial to her 
ae the late John B. Semple, former trustee of 
Carnegie Institute). 





FOREST YOUNG ARE ALWAYS APPEALING 





16. ARIZONA 
February 24—Aurrev M. BaiLey 


See the natural splendors of one of our most scenic 
states through the eyes of a leading naturalist, lec- 
turer, and photographer. Dr. Bailey's newest color 
film covers Arizona through the seasons—from 
springtime in Monument Valley, through summer- 
time along the Mexican border, to winter in the 
Grand Canyon. He concentrates on intimate studies of 
wildlife through the year and throughout the state, 
and films the gorgeous spectacle of desert wild flowers 
in their most colorful season in ten years. 

Harmony Dairy Company, sponsors) 


17. ALGERIA 
March 3—C.1rFrorD KAMEN 


With such a wealth of material as the coastal, 
mountain, and desert areas of Algeria provide, Clif- 
ford Kamen has woven a aad film lecture. He 
takes his audience through the ruins of ancient 
Carthage, archadversary of Rome in the third cen- 
tury B.c.; the huge Roman Colosseum in the desert at 
El Djem; Timgad, an almost intact but abandoned 
Roman city; the Aures Mountains, where live the 
primitive Berbers, tribal descendants of one of man's 
earliest cultures; the great Sahara and its strange life 
and customs. 


18. EGYPT 


Marcu 10—Ray GarNER 


Ray Garner has used the River Nile as the central 
theme in his revealing study of ancient and modern 
Egypt, today a powder keg of world politics. Open- 
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ing high in the Mountains of the Moon, where the 
Nile begins as a drop of water melted from the 
Stanley Glacier, the film depicts the river's majestic 
sweep through Egypt and to the sea. Egyptian 
cultures since prehistoric times are studied, always in 
relation to the Nile, which has ever been the focal 
point of man’s existence in that country. 


19. TURKEY 
March 17—Karu Rosinson 


The Society audience will recall the indelible mark 
of high human interest in Karl Robinson's films, 
which in this newest one, is at its best. The people of 
this strategic country share the cultures of both the 
Orient and the Occident; their past is rich in the his- 
tory of nations and human society. Robinson takes 
you to Ankara, modern capital once stormed by con- 
quering Roman legions; Bursa, the silk city; Izmir the 
Beautiful; Von Golu, the great salt lake; ancient 
villages along the Aegean shore, the Bosporus, the 
Black Sea, the Dardanelles, and the Mediterranean. 


20. FIJI 
March 24—HERBERT Knapp 

The Fiji Islands, discovered by Captain William 
Bligh in 1789 during his flight from the Bounty 
mutineers, represent the South Seas atmosphere at its 
best. Herbert Knapp spent six months filming the 
picturesque coastline, jungle, and little villages still 
ruled by hereditary chiefs. He shows us a colorful 
hibiscus festival in Suva, takes us on a visit with 
Fiji's last cannibal king, and films the mysterious 
fire-walking ceremony in which the natives dance on 
white-hot stones, apparently without pain. 



















PITTSBURGH 33, PA. 





EUROPEAN ART OBJECTS IN THE CURRENT DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBIT 





Neflecting Modes and Manners 


written in the painting and sculpture 

and architecture they have left behind, 
so are many of the aspects of their times 
and social attitudes reflected in the objects 
of use and of decoration which they have 
produced. Bearing witness to this fact is a 
current exhibit at Carnegie Institute. 
Housed in the little room just off the 
balcony of the Hall of Sculpture, and 
sponsored by the Department of Fine Arts, 
it is an exhibit of decorative arts objects 
from the collections of the Institute. 

From the Henry J. Heinz collection of 
ivory carvings there are calm and austere 
Chinese ivories of the Ming dynasty, and, 
in strong contrast, modern Japanese carv- 
ings of genre subjects in the extremely 
realistic style which they seem to love so 
well. More stylized, because of their func- 
tional nature, are the little metsuke, the 
buttons which secure the inro, a com- 
partmented carryall, used in lieu of pockets 
by the old-style Japanese. The znro on dis- 


| as the spiritual history of men is 


play are also part of the Heinz collection 
and are made of wood, lacquer, or metal, 
some delicately inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and other materials. The Western 
vision is represented by a group of Euro- 
pean and Spanish Colonial ivory carvings. 

Medieval craftsmanship is notably 
shown in three fine pieces of champlevé 
enamel on metal, the gift of Mrs. J. 
Frederic Byers. Two of these are of French 
origin and were originally repositories for 
relics; the third is a Rhenish candelabra, 
decorated with animal motifs and resting 
on a rock crystal base. 

The Herbert Dupuy collection has con- 
tributed a large and varied selection of 
interesting objects. There are carvings in 
boxwood and in wax, a German manu- 
script done in a bold black-letter and ac- 
companied by the wax seal of the Emperor 
Leopold, and finely done miniature por- 
traits. The illustration above is of this 
group. One case is devoted to tobacco and 
snuff boxes, carved in wood, or made of 



















tortoise shell or precious metals. Also in- 
cluded are snuff rasps, those curious de- 
vices with which the snuff-taker of other 
days grated his own supply. 

Another case displays ewades of the 
art of the silversmith in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, both American 
and English. There are creamers, sugar 
bowls, mugs, a cruet frame, a selection of 
spoons, and an example of that table 
utensil no longer seen, the marrow scoop. 
With the silver are a few pieces of eigh- 
teenth-century china. 

From the standpoint of social history, 
perhaps the most interesting group of ob- 
jects are those which were made in eigh- 
teenth-century France for the use of fash- 
ionable women. Paradoxically, some of the 
richly decorated boxes were used by both 
sexes for snuff, since men, as well as women, 
were given to the use of snuff. To round 
out the picture, there are mecessaires, 
equipped with sewing or manicuring im- 
plements, patch boxes, cosmetic boxes, 
needle cases, an opera glass, and the so- 
called dance programmes (carnets de bal), 
with pencil and ivory tablet for writing, 
bearing the inevitable inscriptions of 
‘Souvenir’ and **L’ Amitie.”’ 

The exhibit, which will be on display 
for an indefinite period, was arranged by 
John Regan, who is at present making an 
inventory of the decorative arts collections. 


JURY OF AWARD 


[Continued from page 229 | 

a talk in Carnegie Lecture Hall on Novem- 
ber 19. His subject is to be “‘A Critic’s Re- 
flections on the 1952 International.” 

James Thrall Soby, prominent in museum 
circles, noted for his scholarly writings on 
art, and a collector, was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1906. He was graduated 
from the Kingswood School, Hartford, in 
1923 and attended Williams College from 
1924 to 1926. Active for the past ten years 
in the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City, he was assistant director there in 
1943, director of painting and sculpture 
from 1943 to 1945, has been a trustee since 
1943, and is at present chairman of the 
committee on the Museum collections. He 
also holds a trusteeship at the Yale Uni- 
versity art gallery. 

Mr. Soby is well known as art critic for 
the Saturday Review of Literature, which 








post he has held since 1946. In 1950 he was 
acting editor of the Magazine of Art and is 
now chairman of its sliscciel board. He 
has contributed articles, distinguished for 
their literary brilliance as well as their 
critical acumen, to such magazines as the 
College Art Journal, Art Bulletin, Magazine 
of Art, Art News, Town and Country, Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, the Ladies Home Journal, 
and Graphis. Among the many books he 
has written on the subject of art are: After 
Picasso, Salvador Dali, Georges Rouault, Ben 
Shahn, The Prints of Paul Klee, Contemporary 
Painters, Modigliani, and, in collaboration 
with Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Twentieth Century 
Italian Art. 

Contrary to former practice, the mem- 
bers of the jury will remain in Pittsburgh 
for Founder-Patrons Day and the an- 
nouncement of the prizes. There will be 
dinners, teas, and receptions for the jury so 
that as many as possible of the people of 
Pittsburgh may have the opportunity to 
meet them. -Joun O'Connor, JR. 





IN MEMORIAM 


HEN JOHN LesTER Perry passed away 

last May 27, Pittsburgh lost one of 
its most highly respected and most un- 
selfish citizens. Throughout the fourteen 
years during which, with a short inter- 
mission, this city was his home, many 
philanthropic and civic organizations 
eagerly sought—and were never denied 
the benefit of his sound counsel and in- 
spiring leadership. Indeed, it was a source 
of constant wonder to his friends and as- 
sociates that, holding as he did one of the 
highest and most iluow positions in the 
business world of Pittsburgh, he could 
still find it possible to devote so much of 
his time to the betterment of his adopted 
community. 

Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology were fortunate in shar- 
ing in his interest and active participation 
as a trustee for almost ten years, and his 
fellow trustees feel deeply the loss of a co- 
worker who can best be described as *‘well- 
beloved.’’ For Lester Perry’s most dis- 


tinguishing attribute, above and beyond 
his outstanding business ability, his keen 
judgment and his willingness to give of 
infinite ca- 
‘A. K. O. 


himself for others, was an 
pacity for making friends. 








ADULT EDUCATION AS YOU LIKE IT 


or several years, adults interested in 
EF creative accomplishment have found a 
great amount of satisfaction in the short- 
term courses offered by the Division of 
Education of Carnegie Institute. Their ex- 
penditure of time and money for instruction 
has been minor. They have chosen their 
class and attended its sessions in an atmos- 
phere of freedom and congeniality. And 
they have become friends and patrons of 
Carnegie Institute and its many cultural 
services. 

Largely through the generosity of the 
Howard Heinz Endowment, we are again 
enabled to offer a program of creative 
classes in the arts, crafts, and natural his- 
tory on the hobby level. Complete dates, 
schedules and rate information may be 
found on page 241. Afternoon classes run 
from 1:30 to 4:15, evening classes from 
7:00 to 9:45. For assistance in choosing the 
course for which you are best suited, please 
call Robert R. Young, supervisor of adult 
education, at Mayflower 1-7300. 


CLASSES 
BEGINNER'S DRAWING 


Hundreds of adult beginners of all ages have found 
their way to artistic expression through this course. 
This is where you take * leap—along with a studio- 
ful of other strict beginners—and really get started 
toward a creative hobby. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at how much fun there is in learning to look 
at objects and scenes through the artist's eyes, and to 
record them on sketchpad in your own individual 
way. (Instructor E. P. Couse will accept advanced 
as well as beginning students in his class.) 

E. P. Cousz, Mavis BripGewatTer, 
Danie Kuruna, JosepH Fitzpatrick. 


Instructors: 


BEGINNER'S PAINTING 


Like the Beginner's Drawing class, this course has 
been a gateway to development of painting talent for 
many adults. You will be able to try your hand at 
different painting materials and learn mixing and ap- 
plication of color. Some knowledge of drawing is 
desirable. (Mr. Couse will instruct both advanced 
and beginning students in his class.) 

Instructors: E. P. Couse, Ropert R. Youna, Josepx 

FirzpaTRICK. 
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CLASS MEMBERS FRAME THEIR PAINTINGS 


INTERMEDIATE PAINTING 


This class has proved popular with students who 
have completed one of our beginner's courses and wish 
to develop their individual abilities through instruc- 
tion in the more sophisicated techniques of painting. 
In fact, any previous training or experience would 
make you a candidate for this course. 

Instructors: Harry Scueucn, Danie, Kuruna. 


ADVANCED PAINTING—OIL 
Now we're getting into “‘big lez 
goal of the beginner—and these 
made v1 principally of our former beginners. Here 
you tackle the more complex problems of interpreta- 
tion and composition, working with any subject under 
the sun. The use of color and pictorial design are 
emphasized. 
Instructor: Harry ScHEUCH 


— painting, the 
advanced classes are 
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Mr. Swoger Mr. Couse Miss Clifford 





Mr. Kuruna Miss Bridgewater Mr. Fitzpatrick 


PORTRAIT AND FIGURE 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


Live class models enable you to get right down to 
cases with these most challenging iT esdiee subjects 
—the human face and figure. But how gratifying is 
accomplishment in this field! Instruction empha- 
sizes study and interpretation of anatomical structure 
in your choice of painting media. Naturally, you will 
need some background in drawing or painting to 
qualify for portrait and figure work. 
Instructors: Harry Scueucn, Ropert R. Younc. 


BEGINNER'S SCULPTURE 


This new class, first offered last spring, has earned 
a place in this season's adult education program. In- 
struction covers both relief and three-dimensional 
sculpture, in such materials as plasticine, water clays, 
plaster, and soapstone. Seale, ople, and designs 
may be naleakie these seasalale <inich enable the 
student to keep his work in permanent form, at low 
cost. Beginners and students with previous training 
will be accepted. 

Instructor: Ropert C. BurKHART. 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Successfully handling a camera, however simple it 
may be, is an art. This course is designed to help you 
get sharp, clear pictures without suffering through the 
expensive shoot-and-miss stage. Camera fundamen- 
tals, flash and color work, application of lighting and 
study of negatives are stressed. If you want to take 
pictures and are not expert at it, or if you've had 

revious training and wish to develop your abilities 
ein, this is the course for you. 

Instructor: James W. Ross. 


PORTRAIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


A good portrait photograph, realistically posed 
and artfully lighted, is as pleasing to the amateur 
lensman as to the subject. This course provides ex- 
pert instruction in lighting, psychology, SR ex- 
posure, processing, and color techniques. Models are 
used for posing and photographing demonstration. 
Instructor: AnTHUR SwoGER. 


Dr. Black 


Mr. Hawkins 
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Mr. Kosinski 








Mr. Scheuch Mr. Doyle Mr. Young 


BEGINNER'S METALWORK 


This course in flat metalwork will teach you to 
make permanent, personal articles for gifts or your 
own use—bracelets, necklaces, rings, and belts—in 
your own designs. It is set up principally for be- 
ginners, so do not hesitate to enroll because of inex- 
perience. A really creative and satisfying craft hobby. 

Instructor: MattHew Doy te. 


WEAVING 


What could be more practical than weaving your 
own pillow cases, table mats, guest towels, etc., on 
a real loom? The craft of weaving is making a come- 
back, and little wonder; it symbolizes the creative 
spirit, the individualism and perseverance that are 
deeply rooted in our American life. This course is 
arranged both for beginners and those with some ex- 
perience. A deposit is required for use of equipment. 

Instructor: Lots 1. Cuirrorp. 


FISHERMEN’S FLY-TYING 


Stream and lake enthusiasts with a flare for the 
creative will find this course both stimulating and 
practical. Make some of those fish stories come true 
with lures of your own design and making; also learn 
to make sturdy rods that will land the big ones. The 
course offers field trips where casting methods and 
other angling techniques will be demonstrated. 

Instructor: RoLaNnD W. Hawkins. 


BEGINNER'S TAXIDERMY 

A skilled Museum taxidermist will teach you to 
prepare and mount your prize fish and game heads, 
in this interesting taxidermy course. In addition, 
you will learn basic game laws and take field trips as 
= of class work. An intriguing hobby that will 
ring the hunting and fishing addict much pride 
and satisfaction. 

Instructor: JaMES KoOsINsK1. 


EXPLORER’S CLUB 


Here’s how to take to the outdoors intelligently; 
to recognize, identify, and appraise your nature 
neighbors in the plant and animal kingdoms. It is a 
course for laymen, not purely scientific, and includes 
practical instruction in landscaping, planting, and 
conservation. Refreshing field trips as well as indoor 
sessions in the Museum are sacusiel. 

Instructor: W. LeRoy Brack. 
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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
Beginner's Drawing, E. P. Couse 


MONDAY EVENING 
Intermediate Painting, Daniel Kuruna 
Flash and Color Photography, James W. Ross 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


Intermediate Painting, Harry Scheuch 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (model 
used), Harry Scheuch 

Beginner's Drawing and Painting, Joseph Fitz- 
patrick 

Explorer's Club, W. LeRoy Black 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Beginner's Painting, Robert R. Young 
Beginner's Drawing, E. P. Couse 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 


Portrait Photography (Cmodel used), Arthur Swoger 
Beginner's Metalwork, Matthew Doyle 

Beginner's Taxidermy, James Kosinski 

Weaving, Lois I. Clifford 

Beginner's Oil Painting, Robert R. Young 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (model 
used), Robert R. Young 


A NATURE STUDENT ASKS THE WISE OLD OWL 
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CAMERA CLASS IN THE HALL OF SCULPTURE 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Flash and Color Photography, James W. Ross 

Portrait and Figure Drawing and Painting (model 
used), Robert R. Young 

Beginner's Drawing, Mavis Bridgewater 

Fishermen's Fly-Tying, Roland W. Hawkins 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
Advanced Painting—Oil, Harry Scheuch 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Beginner's Drawing, Daniel Kuruna 
Beginner's Sculpture, Robert C. Burkhart 


CLASS CALENDAR 


Fatt Term—12 Weeks 
September 24, 25, 26 
September 29 
.November 24-30 
.December 15-January 11 
.January 23 


Registration 

Classes begin 
Thanksgiving recess 
Christmas recess 
End of term 


Sprinc TERM—12 WeEEks 


Registration January 28, 29, 30 





Classes begin ......February 2 
Easter recess March 30-April 5 
End of term May 1 
TUITION RATES 
(Twerve-Weexk TERM) 
Society 
Members Others 
All classes without models $14.00 $19.00 
Classes with models. . 19.00 25.00 
Laboratory fee—Weaving class 5.00 5.00 
Deposit on Weaving looms. 10.00 10.00 















“few foes 


from foreign lands... 


9 
“Mans food, like his music and his art, reflects the temperament, 


the maturity of his civilization. There is no better mirror of a country’s 
growth than the products of its kitchens. 


@ Just as Italy produced spirited schools of sculpture, painting and design, 
so she created many a glowing dish for the tablé. Most famous, perhaps, 
was maccheroni or macaroni. 


@ The secret of mixing flour with water and shaping it into flexible strands 
was brought from China by Marco Polo; the Italians quickly became masters 
of the art. Their stiff-bearded wheat was excellent raw material and their 
sun-and-sea soaked atmosphere ideal for drying macaroni; and the artistic 
Latins devised ways of folding, twisting and stamping dough into numerous 
shapes—stars, shells, fluted tubes, and miniature elbows. 


@ Macaroni became a favorite with peasant and king. It was bathed in 
butter, sprinkled with cheese, plunged in rich tomato sauce. Its fame circled 
the globe, until today macaroni is a “best seller” of international food proc- 
essors like H. J. Heinz Company. Modern, scientifically-controlled methods 
have replaced those of old Italy, but the same tenderness of strand, the 
same full-flavor of sauce is ours to command. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY G7) 








THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


Third in a series of articles on the famed exhibitions 


Joun O'Connor, Jr. 
Associate Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


VW Jitu the experience of two Interna- 
tionals behind him, Homer Saint- 


Gaudens began late in 1923 to rebuild and 
revitalize the International. Before coming 
to Carnegie Institute he had edited and 
amplified The Reminiscences of Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens in two volumes, 
he had been stage manager for 
Maude Adams, had directed the 
production of Beyond the Hori- 
zon and The Red Robe, and, in 
World War I as Captain, com- 
manded Company A, 40th Engi- 
neers, the first camouflage com- 
pany to be formed, which 
sailed for Europe in January 
1918. He was a young man 
when he became director of fine 
arts but an old trouper. In the 
words of Sir John Lavery, he 
had *‘an organizing ability un- 
surpassed,’” and he was a good 
showman in the best sense of that word. 

The first step in reorganizing, after the 
jury of award had been revamped, was to 
set up representatives in Europe. In the 
spring of 1922 Guillaume Lerolle, the son 
of the distinguished French artist Henry 
Lerolle, was appointed the over-all repre- 
sentative for Europe. From that time on, 
until his resignation in 1951, he kept a 
close eye on important exhibitions of 
painters throughout Europe during each 
year and endeavored in every possible way 
to keep the Director of Fine Arts informed 
of the current developments and rising 
painters in the contemporary art world of 
Europe. He also maintained cordial rela- 
tions with prominent artists and collectors 
to obtain the best possible paintings in the 
European sections of the International 
each year. 

When Mr. Saint-Gaudens went abroad 
in the fall of 1922 to assemble the exhibi- 
tion for 1923, he enlisted the services of 
Ilario Neri of Venice in covering the 
Italian situation and of Margaret Palmer, 
an American living in Madrid, in getting 





Homer Saint-Gaudens 
Fine arts director, 1922-50 


the best representation from Spain. It was 
not until 1925, in the exhibitions follow- 
ing the First World War, that paintings 
from Germany were once more included in 
the International. In that year Charlotte 
Weidler was appointed to represent the in- 
terests of Carnegie Institute in 
Germany. Although there was 
Mever any cessation of invited 
paintings from Great Britain, 
a representative for England 
Was not appointed until the 
summer of 1929, when Arnold 
Palmer was chosen and served 
through the 1950 International 
efficiently and graciously, as be- 
comes the erudite gentleman he 
is. Guillaume Lerolle always 
headed the European staff and 
had particular oversight of the 
smaller countries represented 
in the exhibition, and on three 
occasions he visited Russia for the Insti- 
tute. In later years agents were added in 
the smaller countries, Youl Franz in 
Belgium, Franz Karollus in Austria, and 
others in Holland, Poland, Norway, Swe- 
den, and Czechoslovakia, so that in 1935 
there were twelve assistants working on 
the European section of the International. 
These representatives were important in 
making up the lists of artists to be invited 
in the various countries, and particularly 
helpful in seeing that the paintings were 
in the hands of the forwarding shippers at 
the proper time with the necessary papers. 
In every case they were chosen for their 
knowledge of and standing in the art world 
of their own lands. 

Following the Twenty-first Interna- 
tional Exhibition, held in the spring of 
1922, seventy paintings from the foreign 
section were sent as a traveling exhibition 
to be shown in Rochester, New York; 
Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; Omaha, Nebraska; and St. 
Louis, Missouri. After the Twenty-second 
International, the Department sent out a 





selected group of sixty European paintings 
to the Minnesota State Fair, Milwaukee 
Art Institute, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Albright Art Gallery, Philadelphia Art 
Club, Boston Art Club, Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and the Kansas City Art Institute. 
These tours proved so successful that in 
advance of preparing for the Twenty- 
third International eighteen museums ap- 
plied for the traveling exhibition. Because 
of the necessity of having the pictures back 
in Europe within a reasonable time, how- 
ever, the schedule had to be confined to 
only eight museums. Beginning with the 
Twenty -fourth International held in the 
fall of 1925, the plan of sending out a small 
group of the foreign canvases was aban- 
doned. Instead, the entire foreign section 
was shown in three cities, New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis. It was found 
inadvisable, however, to send the paint- 
ings to more than two other cities in any 
one year, and so from 1926 through 1935 
the tour of the entire European section was 
limited to two museums. During these 
years the Cleveland Museum of Art had 
the exhibition five times, the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, three times, the Brooklyn 
Museum, once, the City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, twice, the 
Toledo Museum, twice, the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, once, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, three times, and the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, once. 
After 1935 the tours were discon- 
tinued because of a growing un- 
willingness among artists and 
other contributors to lend paint- 
ings for long periods. It is good 
news to report at this point that 
the tour is to be resumed and, 
moreover, for the first time in the 
history of the International, the 
1952 exhibition in its entirety is to 
go to the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco, 
immediately after the initial show- 
ing in Pittsburgh. It is a gesture 
of good will on the part of the 
Institute, with the co-operation 
of the The A. W. Mellon Educa- 
tional and Charitable Trust which 
has made the resumption of the In- 
ternational as a biennial possible. 

Until 1923 there were three 
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categories of exhibitors in the Interna- 
tional: those directly invited to send paint- 
ings for exhibition, those invited to sub- 
mit works to a jury of admission at the 
expense of the Institute, and those who 
submitted to the jury of admission at their 
own expense. Mr. Saint-Gaudens felt that 
in many instances bad feeling was created 
when the jury did not accept paintings 
which had been invited for submission to 
it. It was somewhat like inviting a guest 
to a party and then refusing him admission 
when he arrived. Therefore no such in- 
vitations were issued in the United States 
after 1922. In Europe the invitations to 
submit to a jury were continued entirely 
subject to the discretion of the Director 
until 1927, and only in the case of certain 
artists residing on the Continent outside 
of France. Beginning with 1927 the entire 
foreign contingent of the International was 
assembled by , sg invitation, and where- 
ever in any way possible, paintings were 
invited rather than artists. Except in very 
special cases the Director or one of his 
staff personally selected the paintings to be 
sent. Until 1927 juries of admission func- 
tioned in England and France to pass upon 





THE HUNTER By EvuGENE SPEICHER 
Second Prize in the 1923 International 








MADAME SUGGIA sy AucGustus JOHN 
First Prize in the 1924 International 


paintings submitted to them. It should be 
noted, however, that an American jury of 
admission, to which any American artist 
might submit paintings at his own expense 
and risk was a feature of the International 
through 1931. It was eliminated with re- 
gret as a matter of economy. It is well to 
refer to it as a ‘‘feature’’ of the Interna- 
tional. The year that Suicide in Costume won 
First Prize the painting had been admitted 
by the jury, and perhaps the most notable 
event was the sinaee of Scene from the 
Scottish Highlands by John Kane, the great 
natural painter. It should be recorded also 
that Carl Schmitt was admitted by nine 
successive juries of admission, and fre- 
quently for two paintings, before he was 
invited to the show by the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee, for in the long run the responsi- 
bility for inviting has always been the 
Committee's. 

As a good showman, Homer Saint- 
Gaudens invited and succeeded in bringing 
to Pittsburgh important European artists 
as members of the jury of award. A partial 
list is impressive: Augustus John, Paul 
Albert Besnard, Maurice Denis, Dame 
Laura Knight, Pierre Bonnard, Paul Nash, 
Anglada y Camarasa, Henri Matisse, 


Alfred J. Munnings, and Karl 
Hofer. And then during the ad- 
ministration of Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens came a succession of notable 
First Prizes which made news in 
the art world: Eleanor, Jean and 
Anna by George Bellows; Madame 
Suggia by Augustus John; Henri 
Matisse’s Sri// Life; a painting of 
the same title by André Derain; in 
1929 The Studio by Felice Carena; 
Portrait of Madam Picasso by Pablo 
Picasso; Suicide in Costume by 
Franklin C. Watkins; Peter Blume’s 
South of Scranton; The Yellow Cloth 
by Georges Braque, which made 
Pittsburgh see red; and in 1938 The 
Wind by Karl Hofer. 

To return to the history of each 
International, in the 1923 exhibi- 
tion there were 293 paintings, of 
which 125 were from the United 
States and 168 from Europe. Au- 
gustus John was a member of the 
jury of award, and First Prize 
went to Arthur B. Davies for 
Afterthoughts of Earth and the 
Second Prize to Eugene Speicher for The 
Hunter, which now hangs in the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Association. 

The next year Homer Saint-Gaudens be- 
gan to increase the number of paintings 
and nations represented. There were 378 
paintings, and Augustus John’s Madame 
Suggia was given the first honor. This 
painting now hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
London, a gift from Lord Duveen of Mil- 
bank. In 1924 Picasso, Derain, Casorati, 
and Solana appeared for the first time. 
Henri Matisse had made his initial show- 
ing in the 1921 International, Bonnard in 
1922 and Paul Nash in 1923. 

In 1925 the reforms were really under 
way, and the number of paintings reached 
about 500. The jury was increased from 
four to six members. The attendance more 
than doubled, and 14 per cent of the paint- 
ings available for purchase were sold, as 
well as over ten thousand catalogues. 

Then came the 1926 International. The 
total number of paintings was reduced by 
almost one hundred from the previous ex- 
hibition, the cost lowered appreciably, 
and the attendance fell off slightly. Again, 
it seemed to bear out the Director's con- 
tention that the importance of the exhibi- 








tion was in direct ratio 
to the cost and effort in- 
volved. 

It should be noted that 
in the 1925 International 
the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County offered for 
the first time a prize of 
$500 for the best painting 
of flowers or a garden. It 
was awarded to Blue and 
Silver by Emily Court. In 
1926 this award went to 
Walter Sickert for Ver- 
sailles. In the 1924 show 
the Fine Arts Committee 
offered a prize of $200 to 
be awarded to the painter 
of the picture voted by 
the visitors to be the most 
popular picture in the ex- 
hibition. This prize has 
been continued through 
all of the ensuing Inter- 
nationals. Some day a 
graduate student in the fine arts will make 
the Popular Prize the subject for his thesis. 

In the catalogue of the 1926 International 
Homer Saint-Gaudens wrote in the fore- 
word his credo. Without being conscious 
of it, he repeated the credo in the cata- 


BLUE AND SILVER sy Emity Court 


Allegheny County Garden Club Prize, 1925 International 
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SCENE FROM THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS By Joun Kane 
Admitted by Jury to the 1927 


International 


logue of the 1950 show, which reads in 
part as follows: 

‘Art is but a mirror of the countless 
emotional reactions of the human race. 
Art is neither a prophet nor an historian, 
though history can be read in art. When 
social reactions are channeled by moving 
forces of politics or religion, art remains 
unified. When social reactions are in tur- 
moil, an art of many facets appears. The 
latter condition obtains today. 

‘Naturally, then, any yielding to the 
pressure of one or another pictorial faction 
would defeat an honest appraisal of the 
whole. That is why these exhibitions have 
been at pains not to promote one whim of 
art or ignore another. On the contrary 
they have sought to render a report on 
contemporary picturemaking, its immedi- 
ate past, its present, and its possible 
future; a report devoid of bias or special 
pleading for young or old, conservative or 
advanced. 

‘Since but a small percentage of man’s 
attempts at esthetics in any form endure, 
only a few of the canvases on the walls 
may win approval twenty years hence. 
However, if no clearinghouse were organ- 
ized for these diverse presentations, the 
progress of this form of esthetics would be 

[Turn to page 249| 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LEARNING 


Artuur C. Twomey 
Divector of Education, Carnegie Institute 


Tue fundamental objectives 
of education have remained 
unchanged through the 
years, but the outward ex- 
pression of the educational 
curriculum has encom- 
passed many new areas of 
learning. The complexities of our modern 
world have brought on this change, and 
schools, colleges, and universities have 
had to follow the trend closely. Thus the 
history of American education has been 
one of constant change, much slower than 
the progressives have desired and much 
faster than the conservatives have favored. 
The modern concept, then, of the com- 
munity school has of necessity broadened 
the base for public education. It recognizes 
that all the forces in the community are 
related to learning and that the school and 
its community-broadened program serve as 
a generating force. 

On the other hand, museums with their 
great wealth of accumulated art and scien- 
tific treasures have grown up side by side 
with the schools as separate agencies serv- 
ing the community. But, as in the schools, 
the democratic society demanded more of 
the museum; no longer could it be primarily 
a storehouse to possess and collect. 

This fundamental evolutionary change 
in the educational function of the Car- 
negie Institute has evolved in a few short 
years into an active demonstration of its 
facilities, thus to become a focal point of 
the civic community in art, science, and 
culture, not only as an individual entity 
but also as a co-ordinating factor in the 
vital and expanding cultural ecology of the 
greater Pittsburgh community and _ its 
environs. 

Through its various sections the Di- 
vision Tiina helps to bring to the 
students and public a better understanding 
of artists and scientists in the fields of the 
arts and natural sciences, anthropology, 
archeology, social studies, history of art, 
and the advanced thinking of the com- 
munity planner, through the medium of 
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exhibits and exhibitions. Our objective is 
to interest students in constructive think- 
ing and in keeping abreast of cultural de- 
velopment in our rapidly expanding world. 
The political and economic upheavals in 
the world today are a challenge to all 
progressive educators. So to what better 
place can students turn for inspiration 
than Carnegie Institute, where they can 
view the progress of the world from its 
beginning and follow man’s cultural evolu- 
tion through the ages. It is our constant 
task, then, to assist students young and 
old to a fuller understanding of our ex- 
hibits and possibly to help them to a 
steady adjustment to the complexities of 
the modern world. 

Students are exposed to the world of 
the biologists, they see and learn of the 
basic structure of our earth, the parade of 
its plant and animal kingdom from the 
beginning of time. They see the relation- 
ships of the world of the microscopic pro- 
tozoan to that of the giant dinosaurs of 
millions of years ago to the living world 
of today. The ecological habitat groups 
convey to the visitor the natural com- 
plexities of world environments ranging 
from the African plains to the Guano 
Islands of Peru and to the deserts, forests, 
mountain tops, and arctic regions of our 
own continent. Through all this vast ac- 
cumulation of teaching materials our basic 
principle is always to show the inter- 
si of all living organisms upon 
their environments and the interrelation- 
ships of all organisms to each other. 
Through these intensive studies we are 
better able to help the student to evaluate 
man’s relationship to his environment and 
in turn the importance he must place upon 
his major obligation in the conservation 
of all natural resources. 

Thus no longer does the focal point of 
education need to remain within the four 
walls of a classroom, for the Museum can 
now offer to the visitor and student of the 
community a visual experience, doubly en- 
hanced by the personalized instruction of 
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COLUMBIA COLOSSUS. Here’s the Grand 
Coulee Dam, one of man’s most daring at- 
tempts to change the face of Nature. The 
tiny fan of pipes (12 feet in diameter) in the 
center of the picture is where water is pumped 
280 feet out of the Columbia River to irrigate 
1,029,000 acres of central Washington. The 
reservoir in the background is the Grand 
Coulee, the ice-age channel of the Columbia 
River. United States Steel supplied a great 
deal of the steel and cement used in construct- 
ing this breath-taking contribution to Amer- 
ica’s growth...further proof that only steel 
can do so many jobs so well. 











our Division of Education personnel. 

During the past few years one has heard 
much regarding the so-called school camp- 
ing program, and varied and numerous ex- 
periments have been carried out toward 
this end. Teachers, parents, camp leaders, 
and nature counselors can see the need, but 
little has been done because of the almost 
insurmountable physical problems involved 
in carrying out the daily routine of such a 
program. 

It was with this situation in mind that 
the Division of Education inaugurated an 
extensive service that would take the 
facilities of Carnegie Institute to the com- 
munity. Conservation, a vital force that 
the community must understand, was 
chosen as the first objective, since our 
feeling has always been that in reaching 
school children early and in teaching them 
the fundamental truths of conservation, 
the future of our nation will be in under- 
standing hands. 

This approach to the out-of-doors is edu- 
cationally sound for many reasons. It is 
based on what we know about how chil- 
dren learn best, which is by doing, seeing, 
and using all the other senses. One of the 
best teaching situations for instructors and 
children alike is created, for they become 
sharers in the learning process. Under these 
conditions there are new opportunities in 
citizenship training, an outward sense of 
the responsibility each member of the 
community has to the value of public 
property, natural resources, and the wise 
approach in the use of leisure time. Out- 
door education thus affords the oppor- 
tunity for a union of education and con- 
servation because the learning experience 
takes place in the presence of the natural 
resources. 

In evaluating the vast store of accumu- 
lated information within the Institute we 
have not overlooked the adult in a world 
where there is a steady progress to eco- 
nomic security and in which the use of the 
resultant leisure time becomes an increas- 
ingly important problem. The necessity for 
leisure time, however, becomés more acute 
especially where the tension of life calls 
for a change of pace, mentally and phy- 
sically, a for those who have suddenly 


found themselves in a vacuum when certain 
pursuits or occupations have been discon- 
tinued because of retirement. 








So today in our civilization, where edu- 
cational standards are reaching progres- 
sively higher levels and encompassing an 
increasing portion of our population, there 
is need for relaxation. The expression of 
this development is an almost universal 
desire of the adult population to improve 
the level of good taste in the home and 
community, and a fuller appreciation and 
understanding of art, music, and crafts in 
their broadest interpretation. It is with 
these aims in mind that adult education 
has become a meaningful and necessary 
part of our program. 

In pursuing these educational objectives, 
every effort has been made to receive and 
promote co-operative action between our- 
selves and other educational groups, 
organizations, and individuals within the 
community. We have made every effort 
to offer our services to others, and have 
received in turn the broad understanding 
and skills of these groups in a general effort 
to further our various objectives. As an 
example, we have enjoyed the fullest co- 
operation and good will in promoting 
interrelated programs with the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education and with the 
City Bureau of Parks and Recreation. 

During the ensuing months a series of 
articles written by Division of Education 
personnel will appear, which will evaluate 
the varied educational programs that are 
enabling Carnegie Institute to expand its 
facilities into this ever widening civic 
community. 


THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 
[Continued from page 246 | 

in a sorry way. The Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional is such a clearinghouse. It provides 
for the interested and informed groups an 
understanding of the different pictorial 
desires of the social orders of many lands.”’ 

This credo is quoted here because it ex- 
plains much about the Internationals from 
1921 through 1950. Understanding them, 
it will become less difficult to enter into 
the spirit of the 1952 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional which will have the ‘new out- 
look,’’ holding that “‘the creation of a 
work of art is a process which repeatedly 
goes through the social medium, which 
originates Toes the world and goes out to 


meet the world. . .”’ 
[To be concluded | 





For details about the complete 
service Fidelity offers, write for 
our new booklet,’‘Invitation to 
the Ladies.” 






FASHION 
AND 
FIDELITY 


Fashion and Fidelity Trust Company have 
one thing in common. They can both be 
important to a woman’s way of living. 

In our unpredictable economy 
every woman who owns or inherits 
property may be faced with problems of 
investment, taxation, bookkeeping, 
insurance, real estate, or business 
management, all requiring experience and 
skill if losses are to be prevented. The 
help of Fidelity Trust Company in 
handling such problems gives women 
a greater sense of security. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Glenn. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; 
Chairman of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings 
and Grounds. 


“CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, Pension, Tech, Fine 
Arts, Advisory. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 


President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


“JAMES F. HILLMAN 


President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. 
Arts, Library. 


Fine 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Com- 


pany of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Alle- 
gheny County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


*A. L. LEWIN 
President, Board of Public Education. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company Museum, Advisory. 
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AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Vice President, Commerce Building Company. 
Finance, Pension, Tech, Advisory. 


“WILLIAM R. OLIVER 


Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration. Fine Arts, Museum. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 
Tech. 


JAMES C, REA 


Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


“WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*“BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 


President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Arts. 


Fine 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 


President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


*EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 
City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. 


Buildings and Grounds, 
Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech. 


*FREDERIC G. WEIR 


City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech, 
Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Blaw-Knox Company. Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


*A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library, 
Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States. Museum. 
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